COLERIDGE

the body politic, and what were the conditions which
had rendered the preservation of these permanent
requisites compatible with perpetual and progressive
improvement. And hence that series of great writers
and thinkers, from Herder to Michelet, by whom his-
tory, which was till then 4a tale told by an idiot, full
of sound and fury, signifying nothing,' has been made
a science of causes and effects; who, by making the
facts and events of the past have a meaning and an
intelligible place in the gradual evolution of humanity,
have at once given history, even to the imagination, an
interest like romance, and afforded the only means of
predicting and guiding the future, by unfolding the
agencies which have produced and still maintain the
Present,1

The same causes have naturally led the same class
of thinkers to do what their predecessors never eould
have done, for the philosophy of human culture. For
the tendency of their speculations compelled them to

1 There is something at once ridiculous and discouraging in the
signs which daily meet us, of the Cimmerian darkness still prevailing
in England (wherever recent foreign literature or the speculations of
the Coleridgians have not penetrated) concerning the very existence
of the views of general history, which have been received throughput
the Continent of Europe for the last twenty or thirty years. A writer
in Blackwood's Magazine, certainly not the least abk publication
of our day, nor this the least able writer in it, lately announced, with
all the pomp and heraldry of triumphant genius, a discovery which
was to disabuse the world of an universal prejudice, and create ^bss
philosophy of Roman history.' This is, that the Roman empire
perished not from outward violence, but from inward decay; and
that the barbarian conquerors were the renovators, not the destroyers
of its civilization. Why, there is not a schoolboy in France or
Germany who did not possess this writer's discovery before Mm;
the contrary opinion has receded so far into the past, tbat it must
be rather a learned Frenchman or German who remembers tliat it
was ever held. If the writer in Blackwood had read a liae of Guizot
(to go no further than the most obvious sources), be would probably
have abstained from making himself very ridiculous, aad bis country,
so far as depends upon him, the laughing-stock of Europe*
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